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as, for instance, in the early 'twenties and again a
decade later, to starve. And now in 1929 came the
campaign for the collectivization of peasant agricul-
ture. Tie Great Russian mir village organization was
semi-collective, but the Ukrainian peasantry was more
individualistic and thoroughly hated the new system;
their sabotage helped to bring back famine in 1933 and
many of them were deported to other parts of Russia.
Already in 1930 mass trials and purges had begun for
the nationalistic "deviation" of the Ukrainians from
the true proletarian path. At Kharkov in that year
forty-five so-called intellectuals were tried and con-
demned for membership of the League for the Libera-
tion of the Ukraine; they were said to have received
money from Poland, and with this allegation all the
blackest suspicions between Russians and Ukrainians
were released. The Ukrainian Communist leaders
gradually disappeared, for Skrypnik committed suicide
and others were shot or removed. Thus the Bolshevik
regime found itself fighting that very Ukrainianism
upon which in the "twenties it had so benevolently
smiled. In the middle 'thirties the standard of living
began to rise again and returning prosperity x helped
to relax tension. And yet tranquillity was not restored.
This is one of the most obscure scenes on the European
stage upon which no West European has hitherto
thrown much illumination. The younger generation
was perhaps more inclined to believe in Moscow than
its parents; it was probably impressed by accounts in
the Soviet press of the sufferings of the Ukrainians in
the fascist grip of Poland. Yet the Great Russian
1 See Hugh P. Vowles, The Ukraine and its People, Chambers, 1939, for
an account from the pro-Soviet point of view.